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EUROPEAN FOLK-TALES COLLECTED AMONG THE 
MENOMINEE INDIANS 

BY ALANSON SKINNER 
I. AIINI 

Aiini lived in the wilderness, and set out to find some Indians. 
These Indians knew he was coming, and tried their best to prevent it 
by their magic. Aiini learned of this; but he paid no attention, and 
set off with his bow and arrows. As he journeyed along, he shot some 
partridges and plucked out their tail and wing feathers, and carried 
the feathers with him. 

When he approached a house where he knew that he was not 
wanted, he got his feathers ready, and, when the dogs came out to 
bark at him, he threw away the feathers, which became partridges; 
and the dogs pursued them while he slipped off behind the lodge. 

The inhabitants of the house heard the noise, and sprang up, crying, 
"Maybe Aiini is coming." But just then the birds flew up. "Oh! 
the dogs are after some partridges," they cried. "Let us go and shoot 
them, they are sitting on the trees." 

So Aiini escaped while they were hunting the birds, and continued 
on his journey. After a time he came upon two mice sitting at the 
door of their den ; but Aiini knew that these were really two old women 
who had knives in their elbows, ready to kill any stranger who passed 
by. Aiini knew the old hags were on the watch, so he took his bow, 
and poked at the door of their lodge. There were little bells hanging 
on it, and they rang when he shook them. The old women thought 
it was Aiini himself going in, so they stabbed at the noise with their 
elbows, and struck each other. One of them cried out in a loud voice, 
"Oh, you have killed me!" and the other shouted the same words: 
so they both died from their wounds. 

Aiini then proceeded, and as he travelled he came to the shore of 
the ocean, which he followed. After a while he came to a wigwam 
and went in. He saw an old man lying there, and on the opposite 
side of the lodge a woman was sitting. Aiini took his place beside 
her. The woman asked him where he was going, and he replied that 
he had come from his home in the forest, and was travelling to see 
the world. Then Aiini asked if he might stay in the lodge for a while. 

"Why, I think it would not be safe for you," she replied. "My 
father is a very bad fellow, he would soon kill you." 

"Pshaw!" said Aiini. "I can take care of myself." 

While they were talking, the old man rose, and sat up on the ground 
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near the fire; in the mean while he looked around and saw Aiini. 
The woman then prepared supper, and all three ate together. Aiini 
decided to remain there in spite of the woman's warning; and after 
a few days, when the old man found out that his unwelcome guest 
was lingering, he said to his daughter, "Ask Aiini if he will go with me 
to a certain island to gather sea-gulls' eggs." 

"Oh, yes ! I'll go with him," responded Aiini to the woman's question. 
So they started out together. 

"We'll have to drag my canoe some distance," said the old man. 
"It's way up on the dry land." 

"Oh, it won't take long," said Aiini, "to get it to the water." So 
they went after the boat, and brought it to the ocean. The old man 
told Aiini to sit in one end while he sat in the other, and they started. 

" Nitos majia" ("my boat go")! said the old fellow; and the canoe 
started off by itself. Whenever it slowed down, he repeated these 
words, and it was not long before they reached the island, where there 
were numerous sea-gulls. 

There was a fine sand-bar there, so the old man told Aiini to follow 
the shore while he took the opposite direction, and they would meet 
on the other side of the island : so off they set. But the old man hung 
back and watched Aiini; and, as soon as he was out of sight, the old 
fellow got into his canoe, and cried, "Nitos majia!" 

Just then Aiini became suspicious, and sauntered back in time to 
see the old man marooning him. He whooped as loudly as he could, 
and called, "What are you leaving me for?" But the old chap paid 
no attention, he only called to the sea-gulls, "You used to ask me to 
give you an Indian to eat. " 

So the gulls gathered around Aiini, and were about to devour him, 
when he addressed them, saying, "Why do you wish to eat me? I 
thought you granted your power to me? You promised to help me 
when I was in trouble." 

So he talked to them until they recognized him; and they cried, 
"Oh! this is Aiini to whom we granted our power." 

"Take me across this ocean!" cried Aiini. 

"How can we do it?" they asked. "You're too big!" 

"I can make myself small," vowed Aiini. 

Then one of the largest of the gulls made reply. "All right! If 
you can make yourself small, we will carry you." 

So Aiini made himself small. And he got on the largest sea-gull and 
started to fly back, while several other gulls accompanied the large 
gull, in case it tired out. When they were halfway over, they could 
see the old man in his canoe below them. 

"Void your excrement upon him!" ordered Aiini. And the gulls 
did so, hitting him on his breast as he lay in his boat. 
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"So that's the way they treat me after I have given them something 
to eat!" he cried, disgusted. 

The gulls carried Aiini safely to the shore, and he went back to the 
lodge. When he arrived, the woman asked him what had happened 
to the old man ; and Aiini replied that he was on his way. When the 
old man returned and found Aiini there before him, he was ashamed. 

After a few days, he asked his daughter again if the lad would go 
out to the island with him; and she said to the young man, who was 
now her husband, "The old man wants to go and catch some young 
crows on another island. They're big enough for us to eat. Will 
you go with him?" 

"Oh, n'hau" ("yes, I'll go")! cried Aiini. 

So they started out. They got into the enchanted canoe, and the 
old man cried, " Nitos majia" ("my canoe go")! and off they went. 
At last they arrived at the island. 

"You go around the shore that way, my son-in-law," said the old 
man, "and I'll go in the opposite direction." Aiini thought he would 
serve the old man in the same way that he had been treated: so he 
hung back, and, when the old man was gone, he ran to the canoe, and 
cried, "Nitos majia!" and off he went. 

The old man heard and rushed back, wailing, " Nitcimdn! pon, pon, 
pon" ("my canoe! wait, wait, wait")! The canoe stopped dead. 

"Nitos majia!" cried Aiini, and started off again. 

So he managed to keep on going, a little at a time, until at last he 
got out of sight, despite the old man. Then Aiini called to the crows, 
"Here! come and eat this old Indian that I've brought you!" 

At last Aiini got home, and dragged the canoe high on the shore. 
His wife asked him, "Where is my father?" 

" I guess he must have started before I did," replied Aiini. 

When, however, the old man failed to return, Aiini said to his wife, 
"Let's move away." So they withdrew to a nook in the forest. 1 

In the course of time, they acquired cattle and a little farm. Ainii 
was a skilful card-player. One day he said to his wife, "I'm going 
out for a walk, just for pleasure. You stay at home and keep house." 
"N'hau!" said she: so Aiini went away. As he walked along, he met 
a man. 

1 The elements of the evil father-in-law and the visit to the gull island for eggs, the 
magic canoe, and the escape, are found among the eastern Cree (Alanson Skinner, " Notes 
on the Eastern Cree and Northern Saulteaux," Anthropological Papers of the American 
Museum of Natural History, vol. ix, Part I [191 1], p. 90) and the northern Saulteaux 
(ibid., p. 170). The "awl elbow witches" occur among the eastern Cree in another tale 
(ibid., p. 94). The story is no doubt one of the best known of Algonkin tales. In the 
Menominee version here presented, the Indian part of the story ends at this point, and 
to it ha3 been welded a typically European story, probably derived through the French 
voyageurs. 
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"Where are you going?" asked the stranger. 

"Oh, just taking a walk," replied Aiini. 

They stood talking a while, and at last they fell to gambling. They 
made many bets, all of which were won by Aiini, until at last the 
stranger, having lost all his goods, bet his pouch. 

"What is your pocketbook good for?" asked Aiini. 

The other fellow shook it four times by way of answer, and it was 
full of money. " If I hit it five times, there would never be anything 
in it," he explained. So Ainii accepted the bet. The stranger hit the 
purse five times, and lost it. Aiini won it, and they parted. 

Soon Aiini met another stranger. "Where are you going?" he 
inquired of Aiini. 

"Oh, I am travelling around the country, gambling," answered the 
hero. 

So they sat down and gambled, and Aiini won everything the stranger 
had, except an object wrapped up in a tablecloth, and this he offered 
to bet. Aiini wanted to know what it was, and the man told him that 
it was a tablecloth. Aiini asked to see it, and the stranger undid it 
for him to look at. 

"Whatever you want to eat will always appear on this tablecloth," 
he said. 

"Let's eat, then," suggested Aiini. 

"N'hau!" cried the stranger; and they desired food to appear on 
the cloth. It did so, and they feasted. 

When they had eaten, the stranger offered to bet it; and Aiini won 
it too. They parted, and Aiini carried the cloth with him. Whenever 
he was hungry, he took out his cloth, spread it, and had whatever he 
desired for dinner. As he travelled along, he met a man carrying a 
fiddle. He told the newcomer that he was travelling around, card- 
playing, and they sat down to gamble. The stranger lost all his money 
to Aiini, and finally offered to bet his fiddle. Aiini asked him what it 
was. 

"I'll show you," said the stranger, commencing to play. "If there 
are any people here, they'll have to dance, and they can't stop until 
I quit playing." 

Aiini accepted the bet, and won the violin also; and then he set off 
on his travels again. At last he came to a great body of water. He 
walked along the shore, and as he trudged on, he saw a man playing 
on the surface of the water. After he had watched for some time, he 
appeared in full view. As soon as the man saw Aiini, he came ashore. 

"Where are you going?" 

" I'm just taking a walk for pleasure. What are you doing there?" 

"Oh, I was just having a little fun by myself." 

"Oh! Can you play cards?" 
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"Oh, yes! I can. Let's play." So they did. They played for 
money; Aiini won. 

"I'll bet you my magic moccasins." 

"What are they good for?" 

"You saw what they can do. The one who wears them can play 
right on the surface of the water." 

Aiini won the moccasins too. 

Aiini set off again along the shore. As he travelled along, all at 
once he came to a lodge. He peeped in, and there sat an old lady. 
"Nima noko"("we\\, grandmother"), "is this where you keep your- 
self?" 

"Eh, yes!" said the old lady. 

"I want to ask you a question. Is there any one around here who 
can play cards?" 

"Yes; I don't know any one near by, but a long ways off." She 
walked out and looked over the lake. "I'll tell you where the good 
player is," and she pointed over across the water. "It's impossible 
for you to get over there and play him." 

"Oh, I can get there, if I only know the right direction." 

The old lady pointed out the place very accurately. Aiini put on 
his magic moccasins and started over. The old lady told him that 
the man lived in a little village. He finally arrived and went right 
to the centre of the village. Several men were standing loafing, and 
they saw him approaching over the water. 

"Oh! there comes some one who is somebody; guess we'd better 
notify our chief." 

So one man ran to tell him all about Aiini. The chief came out and 
looked too. 

"Don't say anything!" ordered the chief, and went back to his 
lodge. Aiini landed, and took off his shoes. He walked up to the 
bystanders, who greeted him, asking, "Who are you? what do you 
want?" 

"I'm just going around for pleasure." 

They kept on inquiring, and at last he told them that he was search- 
ing for a good card-player, and said he had been directed there to find 
one. 

"Why, yes! there is one here." They pointed out his very lodge. 
One of them went to fetch him. The gambler sent for Aiini, and Aiini 
went to him. 

"What do you want here?" 

"I want to find some one who can really play cards." They com- 
menced to play; and Aiini lost all his money, but did not bet his things. 
He stopped playing that time. Whenever this gambler won from 
any one, he had him thrown into prison. Aiini was taken there at 
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once. There were a lot of men and women already confined there. 
Aiini was never hungry, for he had his sacred tablecloth. He would 
invite all his fellow- prisoners to eat with him. 

A couple of days later, he said to the others, "We are so lonesome 
inhere! Let's have some fun!" 

"What can we do?" 

"I'll show you!" He took out his violin, and tuned it up. When 
he began to play, all the captives began to dance. Nobody could help 
it, the music was so lovely. Of course he would let them rest from 
time to time. Some people outside could hear the fiddling. They 
gathered in a crowd to watch the fun. The chief got various messengers 
to go in and try to stop Aiini ; but, when they got into the prison, each 
had to dance. At last he sent a couple of his daughters, and they 
commenced to dance too. Then he sent his wife to stop it. She 
went, and danced too. When the gambler chief heard this, he got 
angry and ran in. The minute he got through the door, he had to 
dance too. He shouted to Aiini to stop fiddling. 

"No, I won't stop!" 

He was bound to make them all keep on dancing. "The only thing 
I will quit for, will be all the money you have." 

The chief made no reply, but kept on dancing. Every little while 
he would tell Aiini to stop. "Not unless I get all your money," was 
his reply. 

The daughters became so played out, they begged their father to 
have mercy upon them. At last the gambler became so exhausted, 
that he agreed to Aiini's terms. So he stopped. The dancers were 
puffing like roosters that had been fighting. Aiini put up the fiddle 
and went for the money, which the gambler gave up to him. But 
Aiini gave a little back to them. "You needn't starve entirely; keep 
this to live on," he said. 

He put on his shoes and went back where he came from. When 
he got home, he found the same old lady that had directed him. 

"O grandma! I found that gambler," he said. 

Then he went home to his wife, carrying all his spoils. He told 
her all about his good time. 

"I did not have much bad luck, except at first," said he. 

Some time afterwards he set out on his travels again. This time 
he went in a different direction. He soon met a man who wore a red 
cap. 

"Where are you going?" said the stranger to Aiini. 

"Oh! I am going around, trying to play cards." 

"Why, so am I!" 

They then started in to play. Aiini won. 

"You've got all my money, now I'll bet my life for one year; I'll 
work for you during that time." 
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They played, and Aiini won. Aiini took him home and set him to 
work. At the end of a year he went to Aiini. He was angry because 
he had had to work a year for nothing. 

"We'll play cards again," he said. 

He bet himself again for one year, and was beaten again. He had to 
work again. At the end of the year they played again for the same 
stakes. This time Aiini lost, and he had to work as the slave of the 
other for a year: so he asked permission to tell his wife what to do 
during his absence. The man with the red cap went home, after 
telling Aiini to come next day and work. Aiini did so as soon as 
possible. The man with the red cap did not tell Aiini where to go 
when he told him to come, and Aiini did not know where to go. He 
went as far as he saw the man go. As he followed, he came to a great 
lake. Near the beach was a bark lodge. He went over and looked in. 
There sat an old woman. 

"Maa, noko, I have something to ask you. Do you know where 
the man with a red cap lives?" 

The old lady stepped outside, and, looking over the water, she 
pointed to a spot on the other side. 

"That's where he lives," said she. 

Aiini told the old dame how the man had worked for him two 
years, and that now he must work one in return, since he was beaten. 

"You can never get over there!" said the old lady. "I'll tell you 
what we can do. I've got a little canoe. I'll ferry you over to the 
island, then I'll come back and you can stay there. To-morrow morn- 
ing four girls, daughters of Red-Cap, will come there and swim, and you 
can see them." 1 

They got into the canoe. "Nitos majia" ("my canoe go")! said 
she; and off they went, and soon reached the island. 

" The four girls are coming to-morrow morning. You hide on the 
beach, cover yourself with sand. There are three of them who are 
dark, and one of them who is light. In this way they are like doves. 
Watch the white one, but be careful not to let them see you ; if they 
do, they won't land. Also watch closely where they put their clothes." 

Aiini did as he was told, and, as soon as the girls were in swimming 
(they were soon way out on a shallow sand-bar), he ran out and stole 
the white girl's clothes. When they were done, the white dove could 
not find her clothes. 

"Where are my clothes? I putthem there!" she cried; but she could 
not find them, and so she had to stay naked. When the others 
had dressed, they flew away, leaving their unfortunate sister behind, 
weeping. 

1 Compare the following part of the story with the Shuswap tale, "The Gambler's 
Son and Red-Cap " (James Teit, " The Shuswap," Publications of the Jesup North Pacific 
Expedition, vol. ii, p. 727). 
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When Aiini saw the girl was alone, he came out. She asked, " Did 
you take my clothes?" 

"No, I don't know anything about them!" 

The girl cried so much, that Aiini said, "If I get your clothes, will 
you take me over to the man with the red cap?" 

"Oh, yes! That's my father." 

He gave her the clothes, and she dressed up and became a dove. 

"Make yourself as small as you can, so that I can carry you." 

He did so, asking, "Am I small enough?" 

"Yes! Get on my back." She flew home with him, and took him 
to a place just a little way from her father's house. When she alighted, 
she advised Aiini : 

"My father will ask you to clean up the house. I will bring you 
your meals, and I'll help you all I can, because you gave me back my 
clothes." 

So he went to Red-Cap's house to see him. The girls lived in a 
different house by themselves. Aiini reported; and his master said, 
"Well, you got here?" 

"Yes; but I hardly succeeded, as you didn't show me the way." 

"I've often heard that you were powerful, so I thought you would 
know what to do." 

He showed Aiini a place to sweep, and told him what he desired him 
to do next day. He handed him a shovel. 

"There's a barn near here with a lot of cattle. It has not been 
cleaned for fifteen years; but you are to clean it." 

Red-Cap took Aiini over to the barn, and, when they got there, the 
manure was about four feet deep. Aiini took off his coat and got to 
work. By noon he had only a little bit done. White-Dove brought 
him his dinner. 

"How much have you accomplished?" He showed her. 

Aiini ate his dinner with the girl sitting beside him. All at once 
the girl asked him if she couldn't louse him. She put his head on her 
knees and began to look for her game. He soon fell asleep, and slept 
for quite a while, and when she woke him up, he was astonished. He 
began to think about his work. They both went to the barn; but 
when they got there, it was perfectly clean. 

"Well, that's as much as I can do for you," she said. 

Aiini was grateful to the White-Dove. And she said to him, "That 
is your reward for finding my clothes; I'll always help you. My father 
will set you to another task to-morrow. I am going to leave you now, 
and will not come home till evening." 

That night they went to bed. The next day, Aiini was told to dig 
a well. Red-Cap showed him where to begin, and gave him a shovel. 
Aiini commenced to dig; but he did not have very much done at noon, 
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when White-Dove brought him his dinner. After they had eaten, 
White-Dove said, "How much have you done?" 

"Oh, not much!" 

"Sit down and let me louse you." 

Aiini did so, and soon fell asleep. When he awoke, he remembered 
his work. 

"Go and look at it," said the girl. 

The well was already dug. She told him to stay till evening, and 
then went home. He came in at dark, and told Red-Cap the well 
was done. Red-Cap was pleased, and they went to bed. 

The next day he was taken by Red-Cap, who gave him an axe, and 
he was led to a great farm of a hundred acres, and was told to clear it 
and fence it. It took him all the morning to chop down one tree and 
cut it up. The girl brought his dinner as usual, and after it he told her 
how much he had cleared. She loused him, and he soon went to sleep, 
and slept until she woke him and told him to attend to his work. 
When he looked around, the farm was cleared and a fence made. 
She told him to stay there till evening. In the evening, Aiini went 
home, and when he got there, the boss asked him how much he had 
done that day. 

"Oh, I'm through!" replied Aiini. 

They went and looked at the farm. Red-Cap was surprised, and 
then they retired. Next day, Red-Cap told Aiini to catch a horse for 
him, and he gave him a halter. Aiini could not catch him. He ran 
like a deer, and Aiini grew discouraged. At noon the girl came with 
his dinner. 

"How are you succeeding?" she asked. 

"I can never catch him!" he replied. 

She loused him to sleep, and when he woke, he went to catch the 
horse, but found him caught and tied, ready for him. 

The girl advised, "You are through now: otherwise, you would have 
had to work one year. It's all on my account that your time has been 
shortened. My father will give you one more task to-morrow. He 
is going to take you to his trunk and open it. He'll take out and offer 
you four knives. Be sure to choose the white-handled one, that 
means me. The other three are my sisters." So he did. Red-Cap 
took him to the trunk, and offered him his choice of the four knives. 
He chose the white-handled one. The girl had promised Aiini to 
take him home, so she did, across the ocean. 

"I guess you can get home from here," she said. 

2. FOX AND WOLF 

Very long ago there were two men living together, and making maple- 
sugar. They made one mokok ("bark box") of sugar, and then they 
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cached it away, burying it, and said to each other, "We will let it 
remain here until we are very hungry." 

The younger man was a Fox, and he was a good hunter. Every 
time he went out, he brought home chickens or small wild game. 
The other man was a greedy Wolf, and he never killed anything, or 
brought anything home : so Fox thought he would play a trick on his 
chum for being lazy. 

"You ought to go over to that house," said Fox to Wolf. "Maybe 
they will give you something to eat. When I went over there, they 
gave me a chicken." 

So Wolf went over as he was told. When he got to the house, he 
did not hide himself, but went in open sight. The owner of the house 
saw the Wolf coming up, so he set his dogs on him to drive him away; 
and Wolf escaped only by running into the river. 

"So it is this one that takes off our chickens!" said the man. 

When Wolf arrived at his home, he told his younger brother, Fox, 
"Why, I hardly escaped from that man!" 

"Why!" said Fox to him. "They did not recognize you; that's 
why." But Wolf made no answer. 

While they were in the house together, Fox went outside, and cried, 
"He I" to deceive Wolf. 

"What's the matter with you?" asked Wolf. 

"Oh! they have come after me to give a name to a child." 

"Then you'd better go over. Maybe they will give you something 
to eat." 

Instead of going, however, Fox went to their cache of maple-sugar, 
and ate some of it. When he returned, Wolf asked him, "What did 
you name the baby?" 

" Mokimon," replied Fox; and this word means to "reveal" or 
"dig out" something you have hidden. 

At another time, while they were sitting together, Fox said, "He!" 
and "Oh, yes!" 

"What's that?" inquired Wolf. 

"Oh! I am called to give a name to a newborn baby." 

"Well, then, go. Maybe they will give you something to eat." 

So Fox went and returned. 

"What's the name of the child?" asked Wolf. 

This time, Fox answered, "Wapiton;" and this word means "to 
commence to eat." 

At another time, Fox cried out, "He!" and "All right!" as though 
some one had called to him, "I'll come." 

"What's that?" asked Wolf. 

"They want me to go over and name their child." 

"Well, then, go," says Wolf. "You always get something to eat 
every time they want you." 
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So Fox went, and soon returned. Wolf asked him again, "What 
name did you give it?" 

"Hapata kiton," answered Fox; that is to say, "half eaten." 

Then another time Fox cried "He!" as if in answer to some one 
speaking to him, and then, as though some one called from the distance, 
''Haul" 

Wolf, as he did not quite hear, asked Fox what the matter was. 

"Oh, nothing!" replied Fox, "only they want me to come over and 
name their child." 

"Well, then, you'd better go. Maybe you'll get a chance to eat; 
maybe you'll fetch me something too." 

So Fox started out, and soon returned home. 

"Well, what name did you give this time?" asked Wolf. 

"Noskwaton," said Fox; and this means "all licked up." 

Then Wolf caught on. "Maybe you are eating our stored maple- 
sugar!" he cried. But Fox sat still and laughed at him. 

Then Wolf went over and looked at their cache. Sure enough, he 
found the empty box with its contents all gone, and pretty well licked 
up. Meantime Fox skipped out, and soon found a large tree by the 
river, leaning out over the water. He climbed into its branches and 
hid there. Presently the angry Wolf returned home, and, not finding 
Fox, tracked him to the tree. Wolf climbed part way to Fox without 
seeing him, as he was on the branches. Then Wolf was afraid, and 
while he was hesitating, he happened to look at the water, and there 
he saw the reflection of Fox laughing at him on the surface. The 
Wolf, in a fury, plunged into the bottom of the stream, but of course 
failed to catch Fox. He tried four times, and after the fourth attempt 
he was tired, and quit jumping in for a while. While he was resting, 
he looked up and saw Fox laughing at him. Then Wolf said to Fox, 
"Let's go home and make up;" for he thought in his heart that anyway 
Fox was feeding him all the time. 

By and by it became winter. Fox frequently went out, and returned 
with abundance of fish. 

"How do you manage to get so many?" asked Wolf. 

"You'd better go out and try for yourself," said Fox. "The way 
I do, when I am fishing, is to cut a hole in the ice. I put my tail in, 
instead of a line, and I remain there until I feel bites. I move ahead 
a little to let the fish string on my tail; but I stay a long time, until 
I get a great many fish on my tail. When it feels pretty heavy, I 
jerk it out, and catch all I want." 

Fox was in hopes that he could get Wolf frozen to death in the ice, 
and so avoid the necessity of feeding him any longer. So he took 
Wolf out, and cut five holes in the ice, — one for his tail, and one for 
each paw, — telling him he could catch more fish that way. Wolf 
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staid there to fish all night. Every once in a while he would move his 
feet or tail a little, and they felt so heavy, he was sure he was getting 
a tremendous load; and he staid a little longer. In the mean time 
he was freezing fast in the ice. When he found out the predicament 
he was in, he jerked backwards and forwards again and again, until 
all the hair wore off his tail, and there he was. He thought he had 
let too many fish on his tail and feet to haul them out, and he worked 
hard to free himself. At last he wore his tail out at the surface of 
the ice, and pulled off his claws and the bottoms of his feet. Fox 
told him he had caught too many fish, and that they had bitten his tail 
and feet; and Wolf believed it. 

Another time, Fox found a wasp's nest in a tree : so he went home and 
told Wolf that there was honey in it, and persuaded him to try and 
jump up and get it, on the plea that Wolf could jump higher than he 
could. As soon as Wolf set out to try, Fox ran away, and Wolf was 
nearly stung to death. Fox fled over a wagon-road to conceal his 
tracks, and as he travelled, he met a negro with a team, hauling a load 
of bread. Fox, cunning as he was, lay down on the side of the road 
and pretended that he was dead. The negro saw him lying there, and 
picked him up and put him in his wagon behind his load. Fox very 
presently came to, and, waiting for his chance, he would throw off a 
loaf of bread every now and then, till he had gotten rid of a good many. 
Then he jumped off, and carried the loaves to a secret place, where he 
built him a shelter, and prepared to live for a time. 

In the mean time, Wolf came along, half starved, and crippled from 
his meddling with a live wasp's nest and from his fishing experience. 

Fox fed him on his arrival, and said, "You ought to do the way I 
did. It's easy to get bread. I got mine by playing dead on the road. 
To-morrow the negro will pass by with another load; and you can 
watch for him and do as I did, and steal his bread." 

Next morning, Wolf started out to watch the road, and pretty soon 
he saw the negro coming with a big load of bread : so he lay down beside 
the road, where the darky could see him, and played dead. The darky 
did see him, sure enough; and he stopped his team, and got off and 
got a big stick, and knocked Wolf over the head, and killed him dead 
for sure. 

"I will not get fooled this time!" he said, "for yesterday I lost too 
many loaves of bread for putting a dead Fox in my wagon without 
examining him." 

So he did take the Wolf home dead. That ended him, and since 
then Fox has eaten alone. 
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3. KITCIPAKAHAKONON NIPONATIK (THE ONE WHO ALWAYS GETS 

THE KEYS) 

Once upon a time, long ago, there lived a king by himself. He had 
a son whom he told to go about, sailing on the great water, peddling 
things. One day the son arrived at a place where there was an 
Indian village made up of long bark lodges and wigwams. All day 
long he watched in the place, but saw no one till at night the ghosts of 
the poor Indians arrived, and entered the lodges. They drummed and 
danced all night. They were so poor and miserable that the peddler 
gave all his goods to them. Then he returned to his home, where his 
father, the king, was expecting him. 

When the ship came in sight, it rode high out of the water; and the 
king said, when he saw it, "He must surely have sold everything, and 
he must be bringing something back in return." But when the ship 
landed, there was nothing on board. But the king did not rebuke his 
son, when he told him that he had seen the poor Indians, and had 
given all that he had to them. 

A second time the son loaded his ship and sailed out to a different 
place, and there he saw more Indians, to whom he gave all his things, 
instead of selling them. This occurred three times. Then his father 
grew angry, and ordered two soldiers, servants of his, to whip his son 
to death. They obeyed him, and left the young man lying on the 
ground, apparently dead. As the king's son lay there, he heard 
visitors during the night. The steps seemed to approach him, and 
he came to life, only to face a stranger, who raised him up, saying, 
"I pity you out of my mercy;" and this stranger was a Horse, who 
told him to get on his back, and carried him away to the land of another 
king. 

When they arrived near the other king's home, the Horse told his 
rider, "Now go over yonder to that king, and tell him that you want 
to hire out as a cook." With these words, the Horse gave the king's 
son a bundle in which there was a little piece of magic paper. 

"Now, if this king hires you as a cook," he said, "whenever you 
cook for him, put this little piece of paper into the food, to make it 
wonderful, and it will taste so good that he will be pleased. And, 
if ever you get into any trouble, just come right here to this place, 
and you will see me. I will always be here waiting for you." 

Then the young man went to the king, and the king hired him; 
but the former cook, whom the king had discharged, was serving as 
watchman or door-tender, and he was very jealous of the new cook. 

Now, it happened that this king had a strong desire to own a pair 
of wild ponies which lived near him. They looked just alike, and he 
had hired many persons to catch them for him; but they had always 
failed, for the ponies were savage, and would try to bite and kick 
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any one who approached them. Their roaming place was a certain 
small bit of forest and plain, where they might always be seen feeding. 
Now, it happened that the door-keeper thought of this, so he went 
to the king, and told him that the new cook said he could go and catch 
the wild ponies. It was a lie; but the king believed him. 

"Peast" ("keep still")! whispered the king. "I'll ask the cook if 
he said that he could catch the wild ponies, and if he can, I will pay 
him dearly. I will give him my royal coat, if he brings them to me." 

But when he sent for the new cook and asked him, the man replied, 
"Who could catch them? It is impossible." 

"If you refuse me," roared the king, "I'll have you hung up to die 
in the morning." 

The new cook cried in secret, and he bethought himself of his friend 
the Horse, and went to find him. When the Horse saw him crying, 
he asked him, "Why do you weep?" And when the cook told him, 
the Horse replied, " I have told you before that I would aid you when- 
ever you were in trouble. I will give you something to rub on your 
hands, and you can go and easily catch those two ponies, and bring 
them to the village." 

Then the young man went and told the king to get up early in 
the morning and get him the ropes to tie up the horses, for he would 
bring them back. The next morning he started away early, and soon 
found the wild ponies with their heads up high ; and they looked very 
shy at him when they saw him approaching. But he rubbed on his 
hands what the Horse had given him, and showed it to the ponies, 
and they both came up to him and licked his fingers as though they 
were tame. Then he caught them, and took them to the border of 
the village. 

At the edge of the town lived a rich man who had often desired to 
own the wild ponies, and the cook traded them off to him for two 
horses that looked exactly like them. Then he brought the tame horses 
back at night. When he arrived, he went to the king. "The horses 
are here," he said. "You can tell your servant, the watchman, to take 
care of them." The king whispered very softly, "I'll have him do so 
at once." Then he gave his cook his royal coat. 

In the mean time the watchman wondered how he could make more 
trouble for the new cook, in order to have him killed : so he planned 
to tell the king to give another order. 

The king had long known that in the middle ocean there was a 
dwelling-place of a great queen, and no one could ever get to her. 
So the watchman approached the king, and told him secretly that the 
new cook could go and bring the queen to his home. The home of 
this queen was beautiful and large; but no one could ever approach 
it to look at it. It was made of gold that shone, and eyes had not the 
power to behold it. 
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The king knew this, but he believed his watchman: so he sent for 
the new cook, and asked him if he said that he could fetch the beautiful 
queen. "Who could ever do that? It is impossible!" said the cook. 
"If you refuse me," said the king, "to-morrow morning I will have a 
rope put around your neck, and you will be hung up by it." 

Then the cook went out and lay down, and wept for fear; but 
presently he recollected what the wonderful Horse had told him. 
So he went to their rendezvous. "What is the matter with you?" 
asked the Horse. "Why are you crying? You know that I have 
told you to come here and tell me your sorrows, and that I would 
help you out of the hardest of them. You may go back and tell the 
king to hurry up, and prepare and load a big ship with a cargo of goods 
and two barrels of whiskey. Then set sail to the queen's great home. 
On your way, not far from here, you will see Indians playing lacrosse 
along the bank. Among them there are two giants. Take them 
along with you to move your boat with one of your men." 

Then the cook set sail. And when he found the giants, he gave 
to each a barrel of whiskey to drink, and they rowed for him ; and the 
cook with one of his own men sat like passengers enjoying the ride, 
while the giants sped the boat forward. " If I manage to get the queen 
aboard," said the cook, "you giants will then sail up and turn the 
boat around, to confuse her, and row to the shore." Then he said to 
the other man, "You will hurry up and lock her doors with your keys, 
so she can't run back." 

When the boat arrived, the queen opened her door and looked out, 
and she saw the cook was a beautiful, handsome man. "Come in 
and see my house," invited the queen, pleased at the sight. So the 
cook went in, and saw great treasures of all description in abundance. 

"Come back to my ship and see my goods, and if you don't care 
to buy of me (as I see you have more than I), I would like to have 
you visit me anyway," said the cook to the queen. 

"Well," said the queen, "I am not in need of anything, as I have 
all that is necessary." 

"Come anyway," urged the cook. "I have come and seen your 
things, and you ought to make a return visit, as I have some silk 
ribbon hose that are very nice." 

As the queen did not have any of them, she said, "I will go back 
and look at them." So she locked her door, but left the kitchen-door 
open, and went into the boat. Then the cook pretended to look for 
the silk stockings, but could not find them right away. After a 
while, however, he produced them, and the queen bought them. 
After she bought them, she wanted to go back to her home; but, when 
she would have left the boat, she found that they were already out of 
sight of her home, in the middle of the ocean. 
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When she saw this, she threw her keys into the water. The giants 
headed shoreward, and landed near where the king lived; and then 
the cook went out to tell his master. "I have brought the queen to 
you, now marry her." The king went to the boat, but he could not 
get the queen to leave it : so he returned to his home. Then the cook 
went, and he easily brought the woman as far as the kitchen. 

The queen refused to marry the king, and he, in desperation, tried 
to make himself beautiful. He washed his face and his head so much, 
that soon all his hair came out and left him bald, and in the mean time 
he gave the cook his overcoat as a reward. The watchman, who 
happened to be near the queen, heard her say that she wished her 
house was near by: so he ran and told the king all that the queen had 
said, and he added, that she had said that, if she could only have her 
house, she would marry the king. 

The next day the king told the cook to go and get the queen's 
beautiful house, and bring it there. "Who could do that?" said the 
cook. "It is impossible!" — "Well, if you don't do it, you will hang 
for it," said the king. The cook was sad, and lay down and wept. 
Then he thought of his Horse that had given his assistance. Then 
he got up, and went to the place where the Horse told him to 1 [go. 
The cook, following the advice of the Horse, secured the removal of 
the house. But the king, far from being satisfied, allowed the watch- 
man to persuade him to send the cook after a bunch of keys that were 
at the bottom of the ocean. The cook demurred; but the king cried, 
" If you fail,] I will have a rope put on your neck, and you will hang 
up." And the cook went away, and lay down and wept, and forgot 
everything that the Horse had told him for a time, and then he 
remembered : so he went to the place where his protector was. 

This time the Horse told him to sail out into the middle ocean until 
he came to a place where he could see a school of minnows, like shiners, 
jumping out of the deep water. The Horse told him to throw a little 
piece of paper to the fishes. When the cook did this, the minnows 
were heard to say to each other, "Hurrah! The first one who fetches 
up the keys will be the king of all fishes." And while the cook's 
boat was waiting, the keys flew up out of the water into the bow of 
the boat, and hung there, jingling, where they were thrown by the 
silver-bass. 

Then the cook turned around and sailed back homeward. He threw 
the keys to the king, telling him, "Now marry the queen, but first 
have your dear servant the watchman scour the rust off the keys." 
Then the king ordered the watchman to clean the keys, so that they 
would shine; and the watchman worked on them one whole day. 

1 Here a page of manuscript is missing, the substance of which is contained in the fol- 
lowing bracketed matter. 
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When they were finished, he took them to the queen, and when he came 
back, he made up another lie, saying, "If you will have your good 
servant sit on a keg of powder, and dissolve some of the powder in 
the water, and daub it all over his body, you can blow him up without 
injury." 

Then the king called the cook, and said to him, "To-morrow I 
will have you blown up with gunpowder, and then the queen will 
surely marry me." The cook was frightened, and he ran weeping 
to the Horse; and the Horse gave him part of his power, which was 
the sweat of his body, wrapped up in a piece of paper He told the 
cook to dissolve this in the evening, and to bathe himself in it just 
before he went to bed, and he would become handsome. When he 
had washed himself, he appeared before the king, who got ready to 
blow him up, which he did ; and as the smoke eddied away, the cook 
was still alive and very handsome. In the mean time the queen was 
looking on from her mansion, and wondering what was being done, 
when she saw the volumes of smoke rise up. 

When the king saw that his servant, the cook, was so handsome, he 
said to him, "To-morrow morning you will have to blow me up with 
gunpowder, since you are so pretty." Then the king washed himself 
that night, and told the cook to hurry up and blow him up the following 
morning. Then the king went through the same performance, and 
was blown to atoms, and nothing was seen of him; and the queen came 
running down with a hatchet, and killed the watchman who caused all 
the trouble through his lies. Then she returned to her home, and the 
cook went back to visit his friend the Horse. The Horse told him, 
" I have done enough; I will part from you. And now you may marry 
that goddess queen-woman, and remain with her forever." 

This is the end. 

American Museum of Natural History, 
New York. 



